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scope of its intention and the breadth of its appeal. In the end there
can be but one autonomous society, the one that embodies the auto-
nomous idea. If Aristotle supposed that this ultimate independence
could be realised in the City State, we cannot marvel at his mistake. A
mistake it was, nevertheless, and for this sufficient reason, that the City
State was not cemented by the deepest bonds of political union, except
in a local and transient form. Its religion was the cult of gods who
preferred Athens to Megara; its "good" was reserved for the cultivated
Hellene, and denied to the barbarian and the slave. Whenever, therefore,
there should arise a society knit together by a philosophy or religion of
universal significance, the doom of the City State must shortly be pro-
nounced. It was not the armies of imperial conquerors that made Athens
obsolete, but the birth of a more comprehensive idea.

Where and how the new birth was to be manifested was the vital
question for the Graeco-Roman world. By successive conquests the body
politic was enlarged to gigantic dimensions; what then remained was to
inspire it with a soul. For this more serious task, unfortunately, the
Roman genius was not adequately endowed. The instruments most evi-
dently at the disposal of the Emperors were the diffusion of citizenship
and the erection of a single system of law. Now it belonged to the very
nature of ancient citizenship that diffusion must lower its quality and
almost destroy its original meaning. Long before the final largess of
Caracalla (in A.D. 212) the last vestige was obliterated of the old idea,
that the citizen was one who took an active part in governing the State.
What survived, and what indeed was to gain a new significance under
Roman dominion, was the majesty and universality of law. If man could
live by law alone, there would have been no decline and fall of the Roman
Empire, at least within the kingdom of the mind. But great as were
the treasures of Roman jurisprudence, more was needed for the welding
into a single community of peoples as diverse as those who acknowledged
the Roman sway. A single creed, a single object of worship, some
common appeal to the deepest instincts of human nature, was the indis-
pensable condition of success. But to this end the religious tradition of
Rome provided almost nothing. As the %us gentium had grown up outside
the w$ civile, so, no doubt, was there always a larger precinct, beyond
the pomoerium, where alien gods could hire a lodging and enjoy their
appropriate honours. Yet the difference between the Roman law and
the Roman religion lay just in this fact, that the law, with some aid
from philosophy, could expand, so to speak, into a monotheistic system,
while the religion could do nothing of the kind. Under the Empire the
old failure of the local gods to resist invasion persisted with startling
results. Every eastern cult, brought home with the spoils of war, or
imported by wandering quacks, now began to find a home on the banks
of the Tiber, submerging the relics of ancient piety, but failing, none the
less, to animate the horde of citizens with any single purpose or belief